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ABSTRACT 

Kispanics may share a language, a religion, and a 
similar culture, but they are not a homogeneous group. They are from 
many different countries, with different histories and ethnicities. 
This booklet describes the situation of Hispanic Americans, the 
fastest growing minority group in the country. The largest group of 
Hispanic: in the United States is Mexicans, followed by Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans, and Central and South Americans from 16 different 
countries. The relative youth of the Hispanic American population and 
both high fertility and high rates of immigration are all factors in 
the rapid growth of this population. Ninety percent of Hispanics live 
in 9 states — 5 of them in the Southwest* New York, Florida, Illinois, 
and New Jersey also have substantial Hispanic populations (varying 
from 11% in New York to 3% in New Jersey) . Most Kispanics of Mexican 
origin live in the Southwest; most Hispanics of Cuban origin live in 
Florida; and most Hispanics of Puerto Rican origin live in the 
Northeast- Hispanics generally have educational attainment lower than 
the national average. Although they are active members of the 
country's labor force, they are often forced to take lower paying 
jobs with less security. These factors contribute to high poverty 
among Hispanics, This booklet briefly examines the history of Mexican 
Americans, Cubans, and Puerto Ricans in the United States. 
Immigration of Central and South Ar^ricans is also noted • Important 
issues concerning Hispanic/Americans are iimnigratioT: laws, future 
work force and economic impacts, education, English-only laws, and 
political representation and participation. This report contains 23 
references , (DHP/CBH) 
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AMERICA'S HISPANIC HERITAGE 



INTRODUCTION 

you are lite many Americans, you may amj^ 
Hi^wiics. You may thii^ of a Mexim as someone with dark hair and disk ey«^we^ 
sooteroandttking a siesta. YouoMnr rinnkof afticitolUcanasamgnrabcr.wiihaknifcor 
a gun m an uifaan ghetto, as in Weia Sfifa Stnty Yottmw&inkofaCid»aasadnigsmugeleras 
m Mima Yfec was aComnannst spy. Rcvolutx»HBksfwl«inginth^ 
^^aemwithabotaeor lequiiacB'nBn. You may think of noal people living in poverty, with 
^^Kns. goats, ami many chihlrai. You might even imagine someone with a gross hut on the 
bc a ca , swinging in a haimiod^ Mo« of Aese stereotypy have come 

fimn idevision, movies, textbodcs, or dime store novete. Many have ccnne fxt»n those who have 

trav^ and bi«ight back stories and picture what they dkl nm 
msaittcipieted. 

We must ii^iiaw stereotypical in^iges with tte iinagK of ^ 

miscaiceptim with conect inf(»mation. His[NUiics are Uke otter people, with their own identities 
aid their own ecomuc, pc^tical, ami personal realities. 

"My parems, who are both siKxxssfia, hm raised roe 

biit its always ^ipieciated and lespected. Bothmyparemswerekou^tiqiiaaiKimewheieixx 
BiKhmoie was offered ito food 10 awl a wann place » 

aiwpdaiioeofkive. ItwasatoneiowfalchreUgkaanrtediicationweKhi^iegM^ Mlof 

these Ifispanic canoins aiKl moiab tfaM I value so imch 

me. Iheseaie AethiapifaumdGemeatndyiiBkiwiffiUvkhiai.' 

Tlic auihw. Marisa P«ales. was the first place winner in iiia2aDi£.maga2inc's 1989 Hispanic 
National Essay Conten (1989). 



HISPANICS: AMONG THE OLDEST AND NEWEST AMERICANS 

"Kspank AmCTicans txt M oroe the cddeat and newest mmipraMn tn ri» I inkwi Stgi«»«* (n^f^ 
1986). 

Tn 19«). only about ooe-cpuw of [Mexican Amokans] were fcwcign-born. unAascwing tte fact 

ffiqjanic gnHips residing in die United States" (Saragwra, circa 
1^8). The Spanish colony of St Augustine was f^taWishcd in l56S,m Paso was fbuid 
1598, aiid Santa I^ was ^listed in 1609. Tte fim permanent EngKsh colony, JamKtown. 
was iwtft^idcdimta 1607. Many of the Hi^cs who lad settfed the Southwest kwig before the 
tocncan Rcvduticm becanw American dtiaens in 1848 when the United S^ 
m the mune (tf Manifest Destiny. 

Re^t iinmigrants tan Latin An^rka, as in the case of El Salvad(Heans, Nicaraguan s» etc. come 
to the United Stales for die same teasofffi as that tte Eurtqiean inmugnum who ca^ 
Qion- the seaidi for politica] and ichgiousfireodon and die hope fcs- a better h^^^ Thcyare 
escqnng posable persecutkMi, political unrest aiKi poverty. 



HISPANICS: AN UMBRELLA TERM FOR A DIVERSE POPULATION 



Tia tarn Kisiianic is an mnbrella torn used to conveniently desaibe a huge md diverse 
popitlaticm. Hispanic subgrK:{ss aie moie liice a "tossed salad" than a "limiting pot" Hispanics 
may share a language, a retigkm, and a similar culture, Imt it is emmeous to think oi Hi^anics as 
a homopenecms gioiq> beisuse diey are fipcmi many difeiem c(»^ 
edinkities. We ooustiealis that each Ifi^ianic group is distina and imique with 
Eac^ giDOp has its own lelatkm to diis ccnmtiy, and each leikU to be (»ncaitr^ 
geogi^yfarcsxeas of t!» United Stat^ The Spanish language and culture aie common to all 
Hispank^ but even that has diverse fac^ 

llie two daracia»t^ Ifis|SR^ have m ommKm is d» be^^ 

andtiieiitiliz^ionitfteSiniifidilai^^e. Yi^teoc»q»^v>wex|XsikafsddififereNlyintte 
vmkim tsoiicffics, mi ite cuUibc syncretized with specifk n^ive foSc cieaoms and practkes. 
Thb piCKtoced dtfEeim ami lecospBzd^ dmac^^ 
Mdvilte, 1988) 

^.T1» mffiK of I^iecin Rk» has a riiydan diffotm h^ 

Hsdaet wad kms^ to Salva<lor^is...Tte symbcfe used to ndly peo.t>te« siKh as flags, musK, 
daoce, heroes, amimmies oe ^ diattna (Klelvl^ 

Itoe are nany odvT umbrelU or pan-Laiia tems that have been used at different ti 
American hi^oiy to to His^ianics, and many are still being used today. Some of these temis 
induffe Latinos, Spamsh-^iealang, Spanish-odgin, Snmi^-sumame, and Spanish persons. The 
temi Hispanic is die newest umbrella terax 'lili^mnic in tHscoimtxyusuaUy means a person 
fimm, or with ancestry from, a Spanish speaking country (see graphk). 

ThetBrm*lfi^ianic"hasap(^ticalcHigin. It began to be used as an ofi&;lal term in 1968 when 
fte^ent Johnson ctecUued National Ifiiqjanic Heritage Week to begin the week of ^tranber 1 5 
&16. This was done at the request of thai Senator Joseph Montoya, of New Mexico. Itis worth 
noting that Uioe have (mly been two ''Spanish-csigin'' Senators, Josc^ Montoya, 1964-1976, and 
Dennis Chavez, 1935-1962, also of New Mexico. 

In New Mouco, the texm Hispamc" dates back topre-Mexkan indepoxteice days wl»m the non- 
Indian cokHiistsofNewMexkoccNild in faa trace then- origins to Spain. The choice of the 
adjective Hispan^ rather than Latino, which vm mc«e commc^i in Texas and Califomia, can be 
ti^»d to tl» New Mexican infli^noe in 0»igress (MelviU^ 19&8). 

Th»e are odier inchisive teanm used to pxmp diverse peqsles into one pot The U.S. Census 
Bureau uses lenm f«r gec^r^ihic regions sudi as Cratral & Soi^ Amoka to group peo^ 
number different countries like H Seivadx, Panam^ Venezuela, Cdcnnhia, etc. Ifisimnics 
come fiom 20 difiterott countries, and diov^ the United States prete to use mie u^ 
for all, they have 20 different naticmal mams: Mexican, Cuban, Ve(^:uelan, etc(see graphic). 
Each country has its own di^inctedmicbadcgrcnnKL TheymayshareaoHnnxHihist^of 
conqu^ the Spani^ langua^ and culture, but each has ctevek^ its own kientity. 



In the U.S., country of origin names take on another nationalistic dimendon. Some people prefer 
to hyphenate thdr natiies, to show their edmknty and tlot they are also a part of their adofn^ 
country, ie. Cuban-Aroai(^s. Otl^ have drfferent ways of iftentiiying thentselves. Fcn* 
exaoqsle, those ctf Mexican c^scoit may call thenselves Mexican, Mexkano, Ch^no, or Mexican- 
AmoK^n. Not all pec^ from die same background like to be called the same thing. Many 
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"HISPANICSV-LATINOS" 



M^zici^fLO.na 
Mexican- A aurican/Chicano.na 



Puerto Riquefto.Aa/Boricua 
Borinquen/Nuyorique 



Cubano.n«^ 



HondureAo.da 
Dofninicano.na 



Guatemalteco.ca 



Nicaraguense 
Colombiano.na 



Salvadoreiio.ila 



Costa RiqueAo.na 



Panamencfia 



Venezolano.na 



Ecuaioriano.na 



Peruano.na 



Boliviano.na 



Uruguayo.ya 



Paraguayo.ya 



Chiieno.na 



Argentino.na 



Es panel. a 



Andrew Vazquez. 

Programs for Educational Opportunity 
University of Michigan 
February 16. 1989. 
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QiicaiiosdofiotliketobefaUedMexk»ii-American,a^ In New Ywk Gry Puerto 

lUcan veim Nuyofican is 8m)therexain{}le. 

The piefiereix^ for one tm over another 

viewix»nt. Iiimyalsoieaeothediflfcring W«ori(»lpfT^^ 

he/she was laised, or tlte individual's fiunily hisioiy in tne Vmwd States. 

Aitfaoiigh a tenn is neected for |»litkal unity, one whk^ fo^ 

distiiKtgnMips, we must remeote that "there ^ a suength in numbos when the identity of the 
c»ii9(mem pam is not saotfkxd ami fofgocten** (M^^ 

THE FASTEST GROWiNG MINORITY GROUP IN THE COUNTRY 
The Umied Stales is coirendy the fifth largest I&pan^ 

Mexico, Spain, Aifentina, and O^ombla. I&pank» are the aeciHid minonty group in the 
U^^ Staies, numbering 19.4 million in 1988. By ssm estimate they may axm become the 

In 1980 the Ifispanicpopulaticm made up 6.4 poi^t of the total U.S.po]mlationa^ 
peicaiiinl988. Itisprojectedlhaiby the year 2000, HispanicswiU make 10 percent of the 
total U.S. population. If cuirent growth rates continue, Hi^uiics will become the honest minortiy 
pqmiaticminttenasicmbytheycar^BO. By that same year they win comimse die ma^ty or 
near majority in California and several oihra- SiMidiwcstem states (Bureau of the Census, 1987a). 

Tte actual number of His|»nH» may be muc^ laiser dian the above figures indi^ 

^>eculated that a vast number of Hispanics woe missed in the 1980 census a>unt In fact, it was 

estimated that five to ten percent of Ifi^^janics were not counted in 19^ (Montana, 1989). 

Mexicans are die largest giDup of Hispanics in the U.S.; dMsy accc>um for 62 pmnt of the 
Hispanic peculation. Next in size are the PueiioRk^ns who total 13 percent of Hispanics, not 
induding those on die island of PueitoRka Cubans are die next nmjCH- group with 5 percent 
(jentral & Soudi Americans represent 12 perc«it <^ die total U.S. Hi^^n^ pc^ation. Please 
keep in mild diat Central &SoudiAn%ricans come fi«n 16 different countri^ OthcrHispanics 
imkeup 8 percent of die Hiq»nicpopukticHi in United States. 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO POPULATION GROWTH 

Fertility 

One (tf die factors ccmsideredwh^ (sojecting the Hiq>anic po]Hdation rate in the United States is 
its youdifiilness. In 1988 it was estimated that the median age for Hispanics was 25.5 years, 
comparKl to 32.2 years Am* the general pqnilatkm. Among & Hispank groups Modcan 
Americans are die ytnmgestwidi a median age of 233 years. The Pueito Rican median is sUghUy 
cdder at 243 years. ThemedianageforCuban AQiefu»ns,howevCT, is dtt eldest at 39.1 yean 
(VaMiviesoA Davis, 1988). ^ 

The relatively young nvdian age of Hi^iank women ^ direcdy rela^ to the high bi^ 
groim. In fiKt, Hispanic women have die highest feitiify rate of all women in & United Stat^. 
The Bureau of CRISIS recentiy estimated an annud birdi rate of 96 babies pa* 1000 1^ 
women ages 18 Id 44; the lath rate for wonoenc^ttesanie age in the general pt^mlation was 71 
l»thsperdiousand (Bureau d» Census, I9m>). In 1987 binhs to Itiq»nic women »x»unted 
for 11 percent of aU U.S. birdis. Most of dirse births are to ycMing mcHheis, many of them teenage 
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mcxheis. For exAn^, imxe than (»» out of six Hispanic hab^s are bom vo a motho^ (CDF, 
1989>. This ensr ;s that the Hi^anic population will renain a young one well into the 21st 
tentury. 



Immigration 

Immigratirai is also a major factor in lisc growth the Hi^jank; pofmlaticn; 34 percent of ail 
inmiignakMsiixx l%0hMCOinelnmiI^Ainenca,na^t^ In 1980, Mexico 

«w)uatedfw 29.71 pacem«rftl»fcpliinmigraiioiu and "...Mexico was 

tfaescHnceofniGrelegalicmugnuitsin 1985 than any other country...'' (Bouvier& Gardner, 



Inscfltowonydioataiydadalat. ThatTdamseelihii^aisbeGsitseweleftliim bebi^ 
Sahrador. Now I plim to vi^ hhii wbeo I padimle firora high schcML HewiUbe veiypnmd. I 
tiy to tlunk positive, but last ]«ar I awU handly 1^ 
sadness. 

^}iiDted iiDra aSalvffikHCffl seenager. as cited m Oisoi. 1988). 

Muller &, Espenshaife (1985) (as cited in N.CA.S.. 1988), stale that 35 peicent of all migiation 
siim 1960 to the United States has cone ^omLMinAnieik^a. Tl^ Latin AnKiican immigrants 
have COTie mainly fiom Mexico (28 peicnt), H Salvafks* (4.7 percent), Guatonala (2 percent), 
HcKKkoas (1.7 pocent) ami Nicaragua (1.3 percent^ 

Undocuinented imnn^ants also contribme to the growdi the Hi^^^ 

Stai^ There are di£teent types of unckKimieniedminugrants. Thosewhosetdeonapemonent 

basisBffiBCt b(/di the pq)u]atosi2B ami die labor niaifcet,wfaikdiose who do 

pennanoitly affect only die hOxH-mailcet The Fixation R^i«ice Bureau di^gu^hes between 

three diffcsmt types of undocumented immigrants: *. Jscttte,' who come to the U.S. on a more 

or less permanent basis; 'sojourners,' who stay temporarily, such as seasonal farm wtsicers; and 

'ccmmmters,* who cross the b(x6at daify" (Bouvier & Gaidner, 1986). 

It is dt£&»ik to estimate wuh any iicain»:y die nuniber of undocumented 1 
coming, or wto are aheady here. In 1986 it was pnq^cted that 1.8 milton undocumented 
immignuitswoukl enter the U.S. The counts are not accurate because they are based on the 
"lanberc^airests, and die noikm that for every <me arreted, two or tbree Although 
undocumented inmsgiants are to be imdixted in the census count, inaiiy (k> iiot pait^ 
ofiqnisaL Am^herpiobtodiat makes counting difiSciih is that many n^urn to thdrhoi^ 

Undocmnnued inmngrants are not protected by U.S. law ami are therefore easy targets for 
discnininati«i by changing immigration legislation. They are also are easy taigets for 
discziminatioa in en^^yment, emK^dcm, housing, health services, etc 

Widi t2» inq>lementation of the 1986 hmnigraticxi Rcfijnn Act, disoriminatbn in cn^ioynient has 
beoxiwnooreinaiiasd. IigliMfcd in diis act are sanctkww against tha^ ajn^ni^ that tmphy 
undocumented nnnsgnu^ there were no oi^loyersBnctic^ Uncter 
tiireat la^ fii^ and oilier punidve nseastues, inany ccmqjanio) a^ 
hired potential ai^toyees because di^ kx^ fneign ffi- have heavy accents. 



GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

Most I^spanics (89 percent) live in one of only 9 states, five of which are Southweston. Aioumi 
63 peicem of all Hi^nnics Uve in die Soudiwest (Califbniia, Ariaona, New Mexico, and Texas). 
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About S5 pocent live in Califcania and Texas aicme (34 percent and 21 peii:ent respectively^ and 
1 1 percent live in New York, 8 peicent in F . xida, 4 percent in Dlinds, and 3 percent in New 
Jersey. Michigan has the 1 1* largest Hispanic population in the country. The lop five Hispanic 
cities, in descotding onter, ait: New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, San Antonio, and Houston. 

Ifi^Nuiic subgroi^ is concemraied in a differait geogri^sh^ 
histoiy inielaticm to dns country. These diSeient lelaBonships usually dictated why these groups 
are located whoe th^ are today. 

pexcas. d» Mesikan orqpn pqMatkm resides in the live Sotafawf»leaii ^aaAes. widi most 
Uvi^mC^iSoniiaorTeiBs. MfxeAmtiOpevMiitcf ^OdwosUveinHonb. PuemRians 
aeoano(mtBdiBteNoitieasi,pmticiiIttlyfaiNBw YcMk«d^^ Abigeslaredf 
CcttEd Amem»s are al» fooad bi CSafifiDinia (^fa^^ 

&nmigraskMipattenisaieaIsodi£feiemBinonggroiq)s. Usually whoe there is a large concentration 
of a ceitain sub-group, that win greatly influoice where the immignuits torn a similar background 
vinSl go. 



SOCIOECONOMIC INDICATORS 

Education 

The ediicatkmal attainmem of s(»ise Ifispanic groui» is alanznngty 

some of ttehaniships dieyfiEKX in odier areas their lives. Of these Kispanics who were age 2S 
or over in 1988, sli^dy mors tluui half (51 percent) had ccm^leted school The national 
figure for die same age grotqi was 76 percent 

Ahhough I£q»mcs goierally have attained less ediKation dian d^pcqiulatim in general, specific 
groups of Hi^nnics have faxed better than c^hosm this regard. Hi^nuucs who tni^ their origins 
to CentiBl & South America as weU as Cuba, tend ft> have more educatira 
^^dcan-Amedcans. For eium^e, 64 p^cent of OBniral A Soudi American Hi^»nx» age 2S co- 
over had four years <^ high school cb- more in 1988, as compared to 61 percent of Cuban 
Ameikans, 51 percenter Puerto Rk;ans and 45 pomitof NfejEk^-Americans of die same age 
(Bureau of the Census, 1988c). 

Since Hi^»nk» have a large younger populadim, mcse and more Hisf^nic diildren will be 
entering school It is estimated that by the year 2000, Hispaaics will be 10 percent of she U.S. 
popu]aioo»id8roimdl6pen:«itofschodagechikiren(Valdiv»so&Davi^ 1988). 

Bilingual educfikmrsnains a jnevaienti^uem the education of Ifiqiamcs. Man^ schods lack the 
programs and resources to handle chi^rrawtock) not speak English well. Spanish is looked 
down upon, because sdKX^ fed ditt i: inhibits learning, aid ^ildroi team topoceive dmt their 
langua^ is a detriment Th^ must kam English qu^^vc be left bdinid The 1974 Supreme 
Court case, Lau v. NklMils, made »gnificam progress m tilingi»l ediK»tion fm all children, but 
recently d» "English tmly ** movcmrait has done qmie a kx to lUHtemine dua progress. 

I pmmkk my t^laBs^ mi dkki^mimmdmtf^a^, SomBdm^lwoiASttytokxkWallaiem 
wlfflt WB5 going cm, s(nietiiiM» I wouU ^ tiy 10 Aink d>oia a 1^99 lim 
snqxid. Myieactwnmvcra^Aedonmeortalfcedtonie. Idunkdey^therfiaigoil v.«soiaeor 
dsewiahl w^l I wmted ukI waited, thinki^ someday I wiB know En^lisfa. 

(C^udBd hem a Mexican girt who nnnugi^ed laage 13, as ated in Olsen. 1^). 
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Employment 



HQspanics sre ac^ve members of the country s labc»- force. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
repmd that 79 percent of Hua»nic males and 52 peicent of Hispanic females were either 
empkiyedoractivdy kx)ldi^nsrajobin 1988. CoQ^raratde figures for males and females in the 
genoal pqiulaiion were 74 peicsn: «od S6 percent respectively (Valdivieso & Davis, 1988). 

Aldiougfa Ifispanics are as af^vw as others in the labor fioice, 

paying jobs OTjobs with less status. The lffigestpropoitkm<tf nudes age 16 and over in the general 
popoluon rramd jobs diat die U.S. Bureau <^Cen^ 

^ledahyin Im. That jcrf) classification ^xxNUted for 26 peicem of aUtnateaiKilSpeiQ^ 
females survmd that year. Only 13 percent ctfthelfispanic males, however, and 16pciccmof 
the IfiqianicreDBdescs the same age i^xvted jobs diat were cl^^ IfispanK males 

wae most HkriymiqKMtjobscte^ifMd as technical, sales and administiat^ 
peioem), sefvffie occupations (15 pen^t), precimi imxhictk^ 

o pe ra tor s , fahicaiors and laboietsC^pefcem). I&^nkfiema^ were moielikdy to repeat jobs 

diat wm dassffied as tedmicaU sales and admim^ritive siq}port (41 p 

(22 percent), and operaiors, fifibricators ai^ labraers (17 percent) (Bureau of the (jensus, 1988c). 

ifi^pamcs also tend to have jobs that have less job security, a factor that OHitributes to the high 
lateof unex^iloymentforlfipffliics. For examfde, 10 percent ctfHispai^ males and 7 percent of 
Hiq»nic £»mdes rqiQited that they were unen^yed in 198S; that con^ares to »x percent of the 
mates ami femates respec^ley in tlx general population that saki ti^ were cnnently 
(Bureau of the Ctnsus, 1988c). 

By tten^t century an Ktimated 16percentof 18to24yearoldswiUbeHi^mictheage when 
they will siait entoing die w(»k ftsce (Valdivieso, and Davis, 1988). TobeaUeu>enta- 
niocessfully into the new high tech wok woiki, it is imperative that Hispanics receive better 
education. 

Economic Status 

Hispanics also suffer fnmi hi^ poverty tevels. In 1987, 26 percent of Hispanic fomili^ wesc 

bdow the poverty line. In die sanie year the niedian family inconiefcH-Hi^ianics was $20,306, as 

ccKnpared to a median family ixK»inc of $31,853 fra- tte general pc^atkm. Among Hispanics 

diere are vast diffoenoes. Ilieinedianfiumly income for Cuban- American for 

294, a figure close to that for families natic»iwi(te. On die cmpodte end of the spectrum, the 

median family income rqwrted by Puerto Ricans was only $15,185 (Bureau oi die CSensus, 

1988c). 



THE AMERICAS' SPANISH HERITAGE 

In 1492 Spamsh shq^s headed by C3iristi^to Odun^ms lan(ted in die Americas. Widiin 50 years 
the Spanish hid c(»iqi»red ffiul colomzed many Caribbean i^ands, Mexk», (j»itral and SouUi 
America. These areas stayed under SiNuiishcdonialndef<»' over three hundred years. Bydie 
cariy part of the >fii»lcenlh Century most of the cokfflics wrac unhappy with flier treatmeni undo- 
theSpanish. They dkl not warn to be governed by a oounoy that was i^distait and dkliKX 
underiaandthdrneed& They wanted independence. Mexico declared mdqieidence in 1810and 
finally achieved it in 1821. By die emistf the third (tecadectf the NineteendiClentuiy, virtually all 
ctf die ^janish American c(toiesh»i won di^ini^iendence. (^ubaandPw3toR]corennined 
uncter S[»nish control until 1898, when S|»in was defeated in die Spani^-Amerksm War. 



With this long history of Spanish (k»nination, Spain left its maik on its fmncr colonies, llie 
language, the reiigkNi, certain holidays (religiousX and cultural nonns, all owe ti^u* history to 
Spain. Howevo* each indigenous culture also left its roaik to a gieater or les^ctegree on 
fcsniCT Spanish cobny. 

The Spanish also kSt another significant mark on their colonies-a whde new race people called 
"mestizos," m^xcd people of Eun^iean (mainly Spanish) and Indian ancestry. 

Hiq»anics in Kneial have a veiy diverse iwrial background. They are the product of the 
intenelatio n aiips between the native ImSans, the Spanish and othw Europeans, and Afiicans. 
Asians have also contributed to the racial mate-up of Hiq»nics. Hie UJ. (^osm Bureau reflects 
this whenever they speak of Hispanics: "...persons of Hispamc origin may be of any race" 
(U.S. dt Ommieice, Sept 1 1, 1987). 

Areas undor Spanish iuteexpaim»ddifftn^i^rea(tf racial imidn^ In Mexico and also in 

sectioos of Central AoKrica ami South ArooK^ the imxture was prec^^ 

Indian. IntheC^riU)eanIsIaiMis<tfPumoRico,Cul»aiidtfaeIXnnnk^ 

was more d om i nai M by the combination of Spanish and Afrkans, and 10 a tes^ 

Indian populad<»s. In many sections of Central and South Anierka tte ccanfainaticms were similar 

to those of die Caribbean Islands, but with a greats Indian infhioice than in the Islands. 



MEXICAN-AMERICANS: STRANGERS IN THEIR NATIVE LAND 

'It is iiqxmam u lemrai^ that many asicemcHs 
AngtoSettlefsairivedoaUiiscoiitineiit" ((yHarel989). 

Akmg with the IiMlians, Mexicans are natives to the Simthwest They were bran of Indian mothers 
who w^ nadves vi the land ami of Spanidi fodiers who c^cptored the area 1^ befcne the British 
came to the Americas. 

Most of what we call tlte Southwest (inclmling, Nevada, Utah, Coksn^, and pans Wyoming) 
was Spanish and dien Mexican tenitCHy. In the years between 1820 and 1850, the United States 
believed in its "Manifest Destmy" to annex die continent from ocean to ocean. 

Mexico, awareof die U.S. doctrii^ of Manifest D^tiny, was ccHicerxied about its iKHtl^rn 
territories. ^fexicoalbwedAngk>setdas into Texas, as kmg as they agreed to become Mexican 
dtizsns, join the Cathdicfiuth, and not to have slaves. Samuel Houston was granted large parcels 
of land, and f» led many Angk>-Amaicans in to settle in Texas. Mexko hoped that tl^An^ 
settlers w>uld be buffers agamst U.S. expanskm. 

Samud Houston had odio- ideas why he was in Texas. He also believed in the "Manifest 
Destiny" of die Angb-Americans to rule d» contiiKnt 

The Anglo-Saxon race mua pe<rv^ ihc whole s»ulhciii extreanity erf ihis vast «MitiijenL The 
Ntodcans are no hetv^ than the Indi^ ami I see no rcascm why we shoiUd not take their 1ml... 

Sam Hmsion (CSucano Comm. Ctr., 1976). 

In 1836, Texas bro&e with Mexico to become an indqiendentnatKHi, the Lone Star RepuUtc. 
Many Texas Mexicans agreed widi the Angio-Texans and fought sdc by side for the secession of 
Texas ftom Mexico. The U.S. did not annex Texas right away, wi^g to avdd a conflict widi 
Mexico. 
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In 1845 tl» United States deckted to take Texas as a state, w^hpnmipte^ 
War. The Umied Stales won the war, and ui 1848 Mexko^gned the Tteaty^ 
Hkialgowhidicotedoverhatfofttsnati(xialteiritoiytotheU.S. The Nfexkans living in the 
ceded tcniiodes were given the c^tkm to ke^ their Mexican citizenship (and given reskfent alien 
^atus)Qrio take U^. citizenship, lliey were giv«i a perksdi^ one year to decide what dtizens^ 
theywanted. If diey^ not foimaUydec^ within that tioae, by de&ult they becan^ 
citizens. Thes« Mexicans did nttf immigrate; the border moved on them. 

HieTtaty ctf OuaiHi^e-Hidalgo guanuiieeda]i<tf die Mexk»ns residing in the ceded tenitofies 
who became United States dtizois "^.all die rights cfdtizras c^the United Stai», acoxding to 
tfaeprincqil^oftheCoastititiicm...'' It also guaranteed to diose who became citizens, and those 
who remfflned Mexican citizens all rights to their pn^)emes. 

Mexicans iKiw esi^ilidied in teniaHics pievkNi^ te^^ 
wixretfaey i]owresxle.criorunovetodKMe^^ 
possesB in the 8^ imtoncsL^ 

Id the said teiriiorks, prapeity of eveiy kind now 

shaQ be iavk>tetay respected. Tbe presottovraeis, the bein of these. mdanMexicns who n^^ 

keiettEkH^Ba^xm sttd property by coHtt^^ 

as if die sra» b^xiged to c^Ktts erf tl» United Stttes. 

TBtofiranaitktesVmandIXofdieTre»yofGuadah9e-Hi 1970). 

This treaty soon became a sham, and the provisicms oi the treaty, such as those stated above, were 
igncHed. The lami rights were mit respected and Mexicans, even those who were now 
''Americans.'* lost thdrlamL Tliey woe cheated f»n(rf it, c^phy^sUy thrown off c^iL The 
XkAd Rush" in Galifiomia, the introductkm d the raiboads, and catde xandiBig ^ had a part in the 
dispossessbn of the Mexicans finom their land. Theactm^RdesTijerinadiffmgthe 19S)sand 
1970s in New Mexico tried to bring attention to the Mexicans dispossesaon of their land 

The Twentieth Century 

During the eariy pan of this c^inuy and continuing into the 1920s American busing 
booooing. To loeep up widiti»danandfc8-woika:s,AnQerkansfarou^t in Mexicans 
chei^ labor in die &tds and tte&^iries. Many of the Mexk»n urixm oiclaves like tho% in 
Clu(^^ and Detnnt were aeated during this poind. 

in the 1930s ti»atnion>here changed fior die Mexican woikers. The depresstcm came and many 
people induding die K^xkans woe out of wiBk. Fditicaans and tmd^Kanea alike took Mexicans 
asthesc^goafsfbrthecismtiy^eccmoaiKproUems. Totry tosolvediepml^micrfjob 
coii^petitk»,&e^imimMnt(feci<tedto''iq)^ria^ Thousamb were ttepcsted, 

many of tlxsn American dtiza^ 

During Wf»ld Warn, the U.S.in]pl«iiented the ''Bru;m>*'pn^ram Duetothe wartheie wasa 
labor shoftage, and ''Bn»en]s''orNfexicanwoikess wereisoui^tDthiscountiytowoikfora 
ccm^amr, uaiaUy apricnltorai, timt iod invited dem. WlKin ttemai^ was dcB^tt^y were s^ 
back to Mexico wml they were needed again. Many ctf the ''Btttsms" stayed in die U.S., and 
diose who wait bade tdd stories ftfjfte and a diamx at a b^tarUfe. Nbny<tfdie 
canK to dds coontiy in seareh erf a b^ter life, just as those who came from an pam of Eur^ 
die Mexican hnmi^raitts woe not as wekXKne as were their Eun^ieancoimici^^ The"Brm:ao'' 
program lasted unnl 1965 when it was discontim»d by Congress. 
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Today inanypec^teomdniK to tiiiiragiatefincMn&texica They ait esca{nng extreme poveiiy and 
uc in search erf a betto* life, M&^ko is a niajor somx of legal and undocumented imnigranis to 
tbe United States.. Unctaunented tnsnigniiits are wofidng in k>w paying, hard labor jobs diat 
would otherwise go unfilted and are a source of cheap labv. 



PUERTO RICANS: AMERICAN BY CONQUEST 

On November 19, 1493 Chrisppho'CoIumbtts and his men landed on an isSand, which the 

indigemws Indians called Bari^uen, thM they were to caU Puei^ 

dieyfouadgold. llie Spanish utrodieed the "moinienda'* system which was similar to the 

imkntiirBdservaitsydemiisedintheBriti^Golomes^ As die native Indian populadondkd out 

fiom o^erwfric, nalnfttrition and disease, the Spanish tu^ 

neec^ hi lS(BtheSpani^Orofwngr»itedpeiiniss^toinumAfir^^ 

By the i7di centnxpf TO pqi^ilaiiia Puerto Rioo cooU be osoU^ 

Tnecii2tme(rf the ishrndbecaoK a mesh <^Afik»n and Spanish. Anexanq^crfthbisrelig^ 

wh^isanBxtoreofCBthdicisnandAfirk»nreligioasbelK£s. Slavoy was abidished on the 

island in 1873 (Lopez, 1^). 

Deroite movements for indep^idence, staning with the Xares Revolt" leid by Ranxm Betanoes in 
18m, Spanish ^tes fearing skve revolts ami loss of contnd prevented the move towards 
indqiemtox. The ishmd remained under Spanish role until 1898. 

In 1^8, the United States gained oontn>l<rfFueito Rico after its viocsy over Spain in the Span^ 
American War. The island was annexed as a teniioty and laig became a co mmonw ealth of the 
Untied States. In 1917 Pueito Rkans were granted U.S. citizenshq>. (Thousands of young Puerto 
Ricans were enlisted in tiieU.S.aniiy and died in Eurqie.) Puerto Rkans weie now firce to enter 
and leave the UJ. mainland as they pleased. This set up a unique dilonma. As UJS. citizens (by 
birth) they were not subject to immig^atii i laws, Iwt because of their linguistic and cultural 
di£ferenoe from die nu^ority, diey were treated as immignmts. 

Today, Pueno Ricans living on the islami~even though ti^ axe citizens- are not allowed lo vote 
ftx" the President They have only oik; representative in (Congress who is allowed lo speak, but 
whoikies not have a vote. Pueno Rico is hea<kd by a ^vemor who is firedy etected the 
people. 

Majorimgruion be^ ^ 194()s due to economk; prc^ilems (mi the island and because die 
mainland indu^rial c^.^ reared to ctf&r better qqiostunities. MigratkHiwasfiKnlitatedby low 
air feres authorized at the re^i^ of the govonment Upon thnr arrival on the mainland, Puerto 
Ricans &ced cultural and raciaidiscrinnnaiMm. Most came to earn abater living, the majority 
had plans of moving back die island. Thdr dreams of a better life c&l not con^^ely materialize; 
diey remain die poor^ of all Hiqranic groups (Lopez, 1980). 

Puerto Ricans are mainly ocHicentFBted in New Yoric and New Jessey. There is a continuing 
migration of islamte to the mainlaiid ficff educatk>nal qqwrtuniti 

qipoitunities. Puerto Ricaiis are different ton Mexkans and (^bans because diey areata to go 
and f(mh between d% isIaiKi and d» noainland more easily than tbe other hx^ 



CUBAN IMMIGRATIONS 



In 1492 after landing on the island of Hispaik)ia, which is now shared by the Dominican Rq)ublic 
and Haiti, Cc^undHis charted die coast of Cuba before returning to Spain. Soon after (}ubaak»g 
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with odier Caribbean islands wctc conquawi and colonized As with Puerto Rico, the indigenous 

Indiffi! oofmlation bopm to die out di» to disease and over^^ 

meetlmreeeds. Afb>aielativdyslKHttiniettepoiiuiaikm(»ukialsobedes^^ 

BladfandMufaitta Tte inixture African and Spamsh traditions can be obsei^ 

itUgioos bdkft a«i the musk^l traditions. 

The CitopesracemFkHidadto back to die 1830s wiKfi Cuban agar trying to 

8««)^h^UJ.l8rifi&,ielocaiedtheiropenaiaisiBKeyW TltecityiMOvktedanHlealseiiiiv 
todgar iirodBCtkn, since b offered essy access to ite 
c oiai n en aB iccntBaofHg»aaiiat8fcl(Mas«i4S^ 

QtoAniericaiis me political icfugees. The fimin^ wave Cuban immigiattts came as a 
lesnh of the Ow i H i amfet takeover in 1959. Most were frnn the upper middte to upper class that 
fiedpecsecQtlQii. Ihe tn^joriQr of them came a high educatioiialtev^ and these were ino^ 
while Gt^piofesskMials. &cmied£mii]^wmsqNUBied during die iiiinngreti<»|H^^ 
some were not able to leave before the amimunist takeover. 

Tte sec«»id wave canw aioond 19^ (die Mariel SeaUft), tfa^ 

ac^usting lo their new oivinmmem because they were pocHer, and they had lower educational 
levels. They did» howcvo", have sc»nc Klvanta^ over many otho" immigrant groups because 
they canse to an established Cuban ctHxmmnity located n»^y in Mianai/D»te Cb^ 

Culm are conoentratBdnnstfy in the Miannmetrapolitan area an^ Aspolitical 
refugees, Cubans iue not able to return to their homeland. TMs has been e^iecially difficult on the 
c^der generation. 



EL SALVADOREANS, GUATEMALANS, NICARAGUANS: 
RECENT TRENI^ IN IMMIGRATION 

tareccnt^esGential Americans have come here in inoeaan Due to poUtkal strife 

and extieme poveiiy in tiieir countries, niore and inore are nnaldng thdr way n^ 

Many (tf those who airivesedcpcditicai asylum from tfadr war torn natkx^ Ahogenumt^find 

ttonsdvesbeiim taken bac^ to the place ton whididiey have ju^ fled Most then ae poor 

and immte md lave scnqKd tog^r aU th^ have to make tlw trip he^ 

itelmmigiitioa and Natmalizaticm Service (INS). Itatlnsbe^recaitimniiginitiontegidffiion 

confining them to d^tion (xnto^s in &>utbeni Tocas ^i^iife a dedson is naade on ^r 

poltikal asylum. Many Central Americans are also bong heU at c^oidim centos in Miann, 

t%B8ia,aIfiioughsoii^havesetttedmCa]ifimik Asinthe 

caseofNfencanimniignmts,fim)iMesareofii»isqncatedindieinmnigFationpn^ Chikhenare 

aniving in this country alone in hopes of finding a b^ter life. 



SOUTH AMERICANS 

S(»tth Americans are also ummgrating to this ctmntxy but in nnidi smaller numbers than odicr 
Ifin»nks. Because of die distance invdvedusua%cmly those with a kH of incmey can affbid to 
make die trip here. Most of those conning Ki die UJ., are professionals of higlidc^ like 
surgeons, engineera, biochendsts, etc They are well trained and highly ediH»ted and niake tte 
tranation to U.S. pfofesskmal life quite eaaly. Mo^ have a gond knowl^ge ctf English before 
coauig here (Valdivieso & Davis, 1988). 
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THE HISPANIC AGENDA 

Growing Population 

The Hi^iamc {x^iolatkm is ^ fastest glowing m 

well mio tte i»xt century. This growth wiU have a profound impact on public pd&:y im 
education, p(^ttk»I T^iiesentatkm, service in^iten^^ 

Cenmis Counts 

Thm have beoi efftats inatte to iHCvem the inclusion (^ .;.uk)cumented p^^ 
Foreaampk,a loc^ coist case. Ridge VcHQr, dialicnged the constitutkmaUty of including 
undocumeniediinuiigiBiils in orasus count The case was thrown out of couit T}» Constitution 
states that aUpeisoos, in die United Smt^shaU be coumed in d» census. Cdngiessman Ridge is 
liowraonsoring die (>osns Equity Act, whkh is cuireidype^ AbilUwidiamilaraimsio 
pchideun&)ComeniBdpers(msindiecaisus,was^Kmsoredl^S« It 
has ah eady paaed in fee Senate. Atten^tsmfc these, to undennine Hispanic p(ditk»l 
rqpresentatkn and to linnt sexvio^ ID die Hi^}amc p(^K^ 

for American Immigration R^cro (FAIR), the same group behind die "English only" movement 
(CamariUo, 1989X 

Immigration Law 

Hbsorkadly, in3mi|ration I^i^atkm has been targeted at Hi^^^ 

Ifi^Mu^ community in many inhalant ways. For exan9te,limUing die number of immigrants 
aUowed in during a given ^afiects all I^^ianks (accept for PuemRk^ Atoflicrtimes, 
^slaticm designed to assmmumgnuitslfflsofiten Men short, for exan^te, die 1986 Immigiation 
Reform Act wfaKdioudii»d a padi to dtizmhip for diose undocumented inmagrmts. Thosewho 
could imTve diat diey had resided in the United Slates rince 1982 were given te^^ 
^attts. Manyindivkiuals did not cook finwanibec^sediey did not have the lequixedckicuments. 
They were foazfid aiKi not trusting of die INS, an agency which diey had tearned to eva^ 

Future Worli Fme Impact 

Bydietum(^diecentuiyIfi^)ank»wiUmakeupdiem^»ity€tfaitry level workers. As the 
general pqwlatiim ages aial teavcs tl« work force, die yjwnger growing po^ 
wOi enter iido die job marioet By ti» year :^X)0 die yotmserffiqMnkswiUKxxiitnt for 22 percent 
ctfdtegsxywth in tlK labor force; iKi«^ver,tte manu&cmnng and nanual labo'^ibs diat weic 
hisiorkallyfiUedbyHiilianicsatedisiqipearing. \.Jfd»cunentocctnittk3i»l profile of 
I&panics is masntttned, diey wooM occupy only 5 percent (tf die 

(Valdivfeso and Davis, 19^ His»n&» and odiermimmtks axe cooc«itiated in bwerskiU level 
jobs white fiitoie jobs wiflrequiiB high tevd skills. More cducadiHi is neected to presaxe Hispanics 
for die new skilted. techiKdogiaa employment fields (John^ & ?xker, 1987). 

Economic Impact 

Ifispanks si^o foom higher poverty levds dian non-His]^^ 

die tfi^ianicmaricM is wofdi $130 faffikm dollars a year. This maricet is relatively untapped, but 
newSpani^ language advertising is starting to reach this hidden raarkcL Hispanics have the 
potential to be a ixii^ci»imennalfiBce in diis country. As more Hispanks axe enployed, dus 
market ^[lare will continue upwards. 
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Education 

Astfaeramlo^mseiitiactuitclaiigesfim Hispaoics will be 

teft behiim vnifaoitt an ediKattCBi. Immigrants and naiiw drizms alilce iwgnim hiliqg ^^y^ prognwas, 
noth and sctencx* and inany otiia programs to be abte 

Bor me, they siKukte't have i»t me in Basic Mailt I should have been in Algebra. Bmtheitis 
noreEogfishvocdiuignriaA^dmsodieysaidlco^ I 
^ I «w spemfiQg tiiw with things I slicady lonew 
We waste our tiaie because we dont knciw English yet 

(Quoted firora a Mearan studem who iromigrai^ 
''English only" 

''Endish only" is a inoveiiiem whk^ dainis that this 

Enp^ Fuxther,tiK>se in the movonent think that the newly amvedlfispanicsaiidAsi^ 
ID ranain in their own (niniXHmities, living and wiHking 
adajx ID American society. 

Tte "English only" nxyven»it has been directed at Hispanks and Asians, and it threats 
Irilingual {HO^ams that (k) exist "...The appeal this roovemeni results from a variety of 
somces-paUKKisai, feared the conseqi^ices of bilinguafism, vi^ons ctf uncontroUaUe 
immigratKMi, a misundmtanding of the movement's jue agenda, chauvinism, and racism" 
(N.C^.S., 1988). 

"Becaae it arises finom mtimcfes thai ifmse \vho spaik only English are sorndbow superior to fhose 
who Sfcsk whex lango^es, k sends a ckar messa^ to newcomers thm their languages anl cidums 
aie nnwelcome and inferior.^" QiXLAS^ 1988). 

When '^gKsh only" legislation passes, it usually means that tte stale may i»t print, {fissoxanate. 
or ]Hovide sendees l»linguaUy. Cunemly, in the Stale of Mkhigancbivo^s license ^tsaie 
printed in Spanish and English. Voting ballots can be requested in Spanish. Cbmt translator aie 
altowedtohdpSpani^sieakingdefbidantsaiKiplaimim. Fa-exan^!f"EneHsh only" were 
to pass in Michigan, all (^diese servk^ woukl be citt or made iU^. 

ThclEn^ish only" legislation has passed in 17 states. This legidation has resulted in empfoymcnt 
discriminatxoa, affected dte faim^ oi tl^ judkaal sysi»n, ami impacted Ifispanic voting rights in 
tfaesestates. Aamilarnioveinaitlmownas "U.S.Engli^"isworidngtohaveEng^ 
die o£G^langaage of the United States. The effects (rf'diis type of teg^slation on the civil rights 
of Hispaio^ are bioad aiMi co^ have a l^sating in^mct 

Political Representation and Participation 

Hispanics are ackiing tren^idoosly die growth ctf die U.S. as a wh€^ bm anre inqiof^ 
few stales in particular. Many of these states, HkeCal^nnia and Texas, are veorin^ionant to die 
Residential lacxs because of titeirelectranal votes. The Ifiiaiank; growth ini^ie ^ates will make 
diem ei^ more inqxmam to Ftesklential dectiom and will also shift tte 



NEW IMAGE OF HISPANICS 

Hi^Mnics have matte great contributicMis to Amencan soci^ and are an integral p^ 
nation's heritage. Ma^ of our American dtks and stales stand as lemiodersitf our Hispanic 
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